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colonies and had undoubtedly made it possible for diverse colonists to work together
to achieve the revolution and form the new republic. Whether promoted by town or
district, by established church or dissenting sect, by corporate body or individual
entrepreneur, by the desire for personal advancement or political prestige, the pre-
dominant cultural pressure of the eighteenth century was toward getting more educa-
tion rather than less. Lawrence A. Cremin concludes that by the late eighteenth
century literacy in the American colonies was at least equivalent to that of England
and possibly higher, even before the republican campaigns for common public schools
began to move into high gear. Still more important is his judgment that by and large
the schools encouraged what he calls a "liberating literacy" which led the individual to
greater participation in ideas and affairs as contrasted with an "inert literacy" so often
conveyed with a minimal amount of motivation by families or by informal means.6 If
organized education could be a principal instrument in bringing the new republic into
being, no wonder that republicans turned with such faith to a massive public schooling
endeavor as the indispensible ingredient for its preservation, prosperity, and progress.
No longer would the make-do education, imposed upon families and churches and
communities by the exigencies of the colonial experience, suffice for the modem
nation-building process that lay immediately ahead.

B.   A CENTURY OF REPUBLICAN EDUCATION
In the first century of the republic from the 1770s to the 1860s Americans planned,
argued, built, criticized, and changed the institutions they had inherited from colonial
rule. In many different ways they said that if a republican government and society
were to endure and to prosper, then the people who elected the government, held
office, made laws, and consented to be ruled must be educated as republicans.
The voice of the founding fathers was clear:
If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it
expects what never was and never will be.
Thomas Jefferson
A people who mean to be their own Governors must arm themselves with
the power which knowledge gives.
James Madison
The whole people must take upon themselves the education of the whole
people and must be willing to bear the expense of it.
John Adams
But this was not so easy to do. The people who had won the Revolutionary
War-these so-called Americans-were not really Americans, at least not yet. They were
"European ethnics." They were English, Scottish, French, German, Dutch, Swedish,
and a good many more. And there were soon to be Irish, Italian, Hungarian, Polish,
6Cremin, op. tit, chap. 18.